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SUBJECT:    "RED  still  on  the  Job."    Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    Publication  available,  Farmers' 
Bulletin  1551-F,  Marketing  Farm  Produce  by  Parcel  Post. 

— ooOoo — 

There  is  still  quite  a  business  done  in  these  United  States  in  the  mar- 
keting of  farm  products  by  parcel-post....  a  direct  producer-to-consumer  busi- 
ness.   While  the  total  amount  of  parcel-post  sales  may  not  be  large,  there  are 
opportunities  in  this  method  of  marketing  for  those  who  have  established  good 
contacts  with  customers.     It  is  worth  while  for  them  to  know  certain  points 
which  make  for  success. 


The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture did  a  rather  thorough  study  of  this  subject  some  time  ago,  and  made  this 
very  pertinent  statement.     I'm  quoting  it: 

"Attention  must  be  given  to  parcel-post  requirements  and  containers,  to 
methods  of  standardizing  the  products,  and  to  the  business  phases  involved.... 
Physically,  the  transportation  by  parcel-post  or  nearly  all  kinds  of  farm 
products  is  a  possibility,  but  economically,  it  is  not  always  justifiable." 

There's  a  lot  of  meat  in  those  few  words.    Let's  look  more  closely  a.t 
them.    Reference  was  made  to  "business  phases  involved." 

One  of  the  first  business  considerations  is  pricing.     The  buyer  some- 
times expects  to  get  fresh  produce  direct  from  the  farm  at  the  price  the  farmer 
receives  when  he  sells  in  wholesale  quantities  and  ungraded  lots  to  dealers. 
This  is  scarcely  fair.     The  grower  has  to  provide  retail-size  containers,  take 
time  for  careful  packing,  and  pay  postage.    On  the  other  hand,  some  farm  folks 
have  exaggerated  idea.s  as  to  what  their  garden  products  or  eggs  are  worth  to 
the  city  consumer.    They  may  not  realize  that  most  cities  offer  many  competing 
shopping  centers.    The  thing  to  remember  about  price  is  that  consumers  will  not 
pay  more  than  the  city  price  unless  a  superior  article  is  obtained.  Farmers 
".vill  not  market  by  parcel-post  unless  they  con  get  a  return,  above  the  usual 
loccl  price,  to  cover  the  container,  postage,  and  extra  labor. 

Just  a  few  words  now  about  containers.     They  should  be  cheap,  neat  and 
light.    They  should  be  adapted  to  the  particular  product  shipped.    And  it 
goes  without  saying  that  they  should  be  whole,  in  good  condition,  and  clean. 
The  trouble  of  returning  empty  containers  often  influences  people  to  discon- 
tinue parcel-post  buying.     The  city  dweller  has  little  room  to  keep  containers. 
The  relative  cost  of  postage  on  returning  them  is  high.     It  may  be  inconvenient 
to  take  parcels  to  the  post  office.     The  rural  free  delivery  carrier  is  per- 
mitted to  pick  up  parcels  along  his  route,  but  the  city  family  does  not  have 
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this  service.     So,  if  possible,  it  is  better  to  use  containers  that  are  cheap 
enough  to  discard  after  a  single  trip. 

That  study  of  marketing  by  mail  goes  into  detail  about  the  right  time  to 
pick  various  vegetables  and  fruits  for  handling  by  parcel-post.    It  tells  how 
to  pack  each  one.    That's  important.    And  here's  another  important  point:  If 
U.  S.  quality  grades  have  been  established  for  a  particular  product,  it  will  pay 
the  shipper  to  know  what  they  are.     Copies  of  the  standards  used  for  U.  S.  Grades 
say  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.    Customers  often  de- 
mand graded  products.     In  any  ease,  only  carefully  selected,  high  quality 
products  should  be  sent  to  parcel-post  customers. 

Well,  let's  assume  that  the  products  are  ready  for  shipping.    The  Bureau 
has  some  information  and  suggestions  on  that  exceedingly  important  detail. 
Let's  take  them  up,  commodity  by  commodity. 

First,  poultry.    In  marketing  poultry,  prepare  and  pack  so  that  will 
travel  well  and  look  attractive  when  it  arrives.    Proper  dressing  and  cooling 
are  highly  important.     It  is  extremely  unwise  to  ship  unref rigerated  perishable 
products  like  poultry  or  fresh  meats  during  the  warm  months.     They  will  deteri- 
orate in  quality  and  condition.     If  spoilage  occurs  the  entire  shipment  may  re- 
sult in  complete  loss.    The  customer  should  understand  that  all  products  marked 
PERISHABLE  must  be  unpacked  promptly  upon  arrival,  put  in  the  ref rigerator  and 
used  as  soon  as  possible. 

Second,  eggs.    More  pa,rcels  of  eggs  than  any  other  farm  product  pass 
through  the  mails.    If  possible,  only  infertile  eggs  should  be  shipped.  Never 
soiled  eggs,  and  never  washed  eggs.    It  is  wise  to  candle  every  egg  shipped. 

Third,  meats.     It  is  not  advisable  to  ship  f re sh  meats  at  any  season. 
Although  this  has  been  done  successfully  in  cold  weather,  meats  are  likely  to 
spoil  if  held  in  a  hea.ted  post-office.     Cured  meats  can  be  safely  shipped  the 
year  around.    Hams,  shoulders,  bacon,  and  smoked  sausage  do  not  require  expen- 
sive shipping  containers.     They  must  be  protected  from  dirt  and  insects  by 
"rapping  in  parchment  paper  or  cloth  or  both. 

If  meat  of  any  kind  is  shipped  across  a  state  line-  that  is,  into  another 
state, -the  local  postmaster  should  be  consulted,  or  the  nearest  Federal  meat  in- 
spector.   This  is  because  regulations  covering  Federal  mea,t  inspection  then 
epply  to  the  shipment. 

Fourth,  butter.    Butter,  and  even  cream  and  milk,  can  be  shipped  by  par- 
cel-post,   But  there  seems  to  be  little  purpose  in  so  doing. 

And  last,  several  products  that  can  be  grouped  together....  products  that 
snip  well  and  have  proved  under  certain  conditions  to  bring  good  prices:  Nuts 
&id  nut  mea.ts;  mushrooms;  maple  sugar  and  sirup;  honey;  plants  and  cut  flowers; 
soasoning  herbs  like  sage,  dill,  and  sweet  marjoram;   cress  or  mustard. 

Well,  I  have  touched  only  a  few  highlights  of  this  business  of  direct, 
parcel-post  marketing  of  farm  products.     I  hope  I  haven't  given  the  impression 
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that  pc.rcel-post  soiling  is  likely  to  supplant  other  methods  of  disposing  of 
fcnn-raised  products.    The  point  is  that  it  "brings  in  a  little  extra  cash  for 
sonc  farm  families,  favorably  situated  in  respect  to  customers* 

If  any  of  you,  whether  you  live  in  the  city  or  the  country, — would  like 
to  have  more  information,  you  can  get  it  in  bulletin  form.     Farmers 1  Bulletin 
1551-7,  Marketing  Farm  Produce  by  Parcel  Post  is  not  a  new  publication,  but  it 
has  some  useful  hints.    It  is  sent  free  upon  request  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


